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EDITORIAL. 


Parliament has now been in session for some weeks and we are 
waiting, as patiently as we may, for some indication of Government 
action in regard to libraries. Will the President of the Board of 
Education pronounce upon the matter soon? We hope so, but 
there are many factors to be considered, the congestion of business, 
the “ economy stunt ” of a certain section of the Press, and many 
other urgent matters will no doubt influence the position con- 
siderably. The suggestion, inaugurated by the newspapers, that 
the educational programme should be postponed or abandoned is 
unfortunate; because in our changed circumstances the whole 
future of public libraries is bound up with the progress of 


education. 
* 


Meanwhile there is considerable feeling on the part of library 
committees at the prospect of their probable absorption by the 
local education committees. Curiously enough the staunchest 
supporters of the ad hor library committee are usually members of 
education committees. We saw this at Southport when Councillor 
Burgess, of Liverpool Education Committee and Councillor 
Pearson, of Leeds Education Committee both affirmed emphatically 
the unsuitable character of the professed educationist as the 
controller of libraries; and we receive now a resolution of the 
Norwich Education Committee to the effect that the independent 
library committee should be maintained. This is significant of 
many other places; and the London Boroughs will almost 
unanimously oppose any such absorption as the Adult Education 
Report advocates. It would mean the separation of the libraries 
from the municipalities and their consignment to the Education 
Committee of the London County Council. 

* * * 


As the year goes on the distress of the libraries becomes more and 
more evident. We receive a large correspondence from librarians, 
and only in isolated cases is any ease of mind shown at the 
situation. “ We are running into debt in order to pay war bonus ” 
is the most frequent note. Award 84 of the Conciliation Board is 
being very generally adopted by Councils; and this increases 
salaries to nearly 75 per cent. above pre-war scales. Obviously 
library staffs ought to receive this bonus ; obviously, too, the penny 
rate cannot provide the means. This is an additional reason why 
every atom of iniluence that can be brought to bear on the 
President of the Board of Education, should be used immediately. 
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This is not, primarily, a matter for librarians; it is one for 
library authorities; and now we have such a solid backing of 
municipal opinion in our favour, it ought not to be impossible to 
get this opinion forced upon the notice of the Government. This 
opinion can now be translated into terms of votes, and this is what 
the Government must be made to understand. 

* * * 


Librarians, who have no especial interest in politics, imperial 
or local, have been watching the sweeping of the municipal polls 
by Labour with much interest. So far as London is concerned the 
Labour Party and the Progressive Party are much the same thing ; 
and of old the Progressive Party were the supporters of public 
libraries. On the contrary, the Municipal Reformers have been 
either antagonistic or merely tolerant of them. At St. Pancras 
the Progressives initiated the public library, as at Islington; when 
the so-called Reformers came into power they crushed the system 
at St. Pancras into the miserable apology which now exists, and 
very seriously cut down the library programme at Islington. For 
the future of library legislation the return of so many Labour 
candidates may therefore be one of the best things that has 
happened. Of course we are looking at the matter from the point 
of view of the library; we are not concerned with any other part 
of any party's programme. 

* * * 

With regard to the ever-recurring question of salaries, we cannot 
but express our opinion that the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust 
must bear some responsibility for the inadequate salaries which 
they permit their rural library organizers to offer. The Trust 
has founded a library school which has a two years’ exclusively 
library training course. Do the Trustees think that £150 will be 
an adequate annual recompense for persons who devote themselves 
to such training? That cannot be so, we imagine, and we hope, 
now that we have drawn public attention to this question, that it 
will receive a solution. We would reinforce our remarks by 
pointing out to the Trust that their Rural Libraries are admittedly 
experimental, and for an experiment an expert experimenter is 
required. Such a person cannot be secured for £150 per annum. 
A ‘bus driver earns as much. 

* * * 

There is a feeling in the minds of assistants throughout the 
country that the Library School will create a number of formidable 
competitors for library appointments who will have the inestimable 
advantage of having a University to back their qualifications. We 
hope that a way will be found to do justice to all aspirants in 
librarianship. Whilst there can be no question as to the value of 
the school the existence of two examining bodies threatens to 
complicate matters beyond the point of calm discussion. 


q 
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NOTES ON POPULARIZING A_ SCIENTIFIC 
LIBRARY. 
By Witrrep Rosertsnaw, Liprarian. 
York Museum and Library. 


By a specialist in any of the ramifications of such a huge subject 
as Natural Science the above title would be read with a shudder. 
In a scientific library of good status and erstwhile of conservative 
trend one must positively desist from using such a term as “‘ to 
popularize” when speaking of the work of the library, and the 
collection of literature contained therein. If a ‘‘ popular” treatise 
is required the visitor will look in vain through the catalogues ; 
and, moreover, were he to come up against a technical, or even 
an executive officer of the learned society, with a lesser degree of 
discreetness than the average, intelligent librarian is credited with, 
and make known his want he would probably hear something like 
this falling on his ears: ‘‘ Oh, the local Free Library will have 
stuff of that sort. Our Library contains only that literature which 
penetrates below the surface of a subject.” 

For example, take ‘“ A Book of Beasts and Birds,” by Gambier 
Bolton. This work has recently been withdrawn from a scientific 
library on the ground that it is too ‘‘ general “too popularly 
written. Unless a work is proved to be one of depth, and therefore 
suitable to the specialist, it is not acquired. And all scientific 
libraries have this class of person (the specialist) to contend with 
and cater for. 

But the question of whether popular treatises ought to be 
included in the stock or not does not enter into this short essay. 
Such a question provides sufficient material for a paper on that 
alone. What we are concerned with is, in what way can the 
library be made to yield all it possesses, and thereby give some- 
thing in return for the subscriptions paid by members. 

In connection with the Library of the Yorkshire Philosophical 
Society there is a Natural [listory Museum of  con- 
siderable wealth. (En Passant, it might be mentioned 
that the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science was born in this building). Influenced by the example of 
the late Sir Jonathan Hutchinson, F.R.S., etc., of Chenies Street, 
W.C., who founded and maintained museums at Haslemere, 
Hunstanton, and Selby as instruments of education, and who 
supplied the same with guide books for free use of visitors, we 
placed a number of British Museum (Natural History) “ Guides ” 
in the galleries as an experiment. Each guide had pasted in it 
a memorandum to the effect that other books on the same subject 
were available in the library for reference purposes, if required. 
Each hona-fide user was respectfully requested by the Librarian to 
write his or her initials in spaces provided on the slip containing 
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the memorandum, in order to ascertain if the guides were of value 
to students and members. One slip contained the entry ‘* These 
books are of great help to students.’ This opinion, coupled with 
the result of one year’s working, viz., 387 consultations, was 
sufficient to impress us that the practice must continue. During 
the year 1918 the number of consultations was 513 thus repre- 
senting, approximately, an increase of 33 per cent. The total 
cost of twenty-three ‘‘ guides,” the majority of which are British 
Museum publications, was 17,6—quite cheap so far as experiments 
go. 

Let me quote an outstanding instance. There is in one of 
the galleries a tapestry map of Worcestershire. On a table near 
by we placed a copy of Part 3 of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
Portfolios on ‘‘ Tapestries." This book is of immense value to 
the student, for he cannot glean much information from the nicely- 
lettered and mounted label, should his interest extend further than 
just merely viewing the exhibit. Opening the portfolio he learns 
from a careful and well-illustrated account that this is one of the 
fine Sheldonian Tapestry Maps, woven in coloured wools and silks 
on woollen warps about the middle of the 17th century; in 
addition to this information he also learns some interesting facts 
relating to the Sheldon family, and their indefatigable labours in 
this branch of art. 

No collection of natura! history, or other specimens, alone, 
however well labelled, is of reai adequate service to the scientific 
student unless accompanied by some drawings or engravings of 
the chief features and details which are special to the class to which 
each belongs. Portraits, drawings, cuttings from a_periodicat 
giving a short historical sketch of the exhibit, have been provided 
wherever possible and advantageous to the visitor. 


It will be generally admitted that one of the most necessary 
adjuncts to a museum is a collection of literature relating to the 
objects it contains, and that the value of such a collection is much 
enhanced by facility of reference. To extend the functions and 
usefulness of the library the various authorities and works of 
reference are kept close at hand, causing, of course, a break in the 
shelf arrangement. But as it is likely that these books will never 
be merged in their proper order very litt‘e is lost, as each book 
is accounted for by a ‘‘dummy.” Manifold difficulties are over- 
come by having this small reference collection of all scientific and 
other werks of a specialist nature, distinctly relating to the 
collections contained in the museum, easily accessible. 


Another aid to the Librarian is the Reading List. Each winter 
session there is a series of lectures given fortnightly, and a Reading 
List of books of interest bearing on the subject of each lecture is 
prepared for the benefit of the Society's members. Take, for 
example, a lecture on ‘‘ Yorkshire Pottery’’ by Mr. Oxley 
Grabham, M.A., Director of the York Museum. For this lecture 
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a select list of twenty-two books was prepared, thereby revealing 
the strength of the Library in this special branch of fine art. 

Whenever the least opportunity presents itself an effort is made 
to bring to the notice of members what valuable literature is in 
the Society's Library, which hitherto has lain in obscurity. For 
example, a conference of a Branch of the Medico-Psychological 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland was held in York during 
July. One paper, in particular, was well received. The fact that 
the subject of the address given during the morning had aroused 
such interest was suificient for us to ‘‘ do,” in the afternoon, a 
special exhibition of illustrations and wood-cuts on British birds, 
with the result that some of the works of Bewick, Gould, and 
Selby, were brought before the notice of people present, perhaps 
for the first time. 

In conclusion, one thing is of paramount importance, if one ts 
out to extend the usefulnessin other words, to popularize—_of 
a library, and that is civility, accompanied by a willingness to 
assist readers in their needs. One writer in a London newspaper 
the other week dared to say that in certain libraries (I do not say 
which, because to do so would be a professional! sin) he had visited 
he was received with a manner equal to saying, “‘ We are glad to 
see you, of course, but please don't stay long.” That is an awful 
accusation to make against any library, public or scientific, and 
we must hope that the correspondent has got a wrong impression 
of his reception. 


EDUCATION NOTES. 


The opening ceremony of the University School of Librarian- 
ship was the largest library gathering that has been held in this 
country for the past five years, about 300 being present. Sir 
Gregory Foster, the Provost of University College, presided, im 
the unavoidable absence of the Vice-Chancellor, and paid tribute 
to the work of those who had brought the School into being, 
especially referring to Sir John MacAlister and Mr. Tedder. 
There were already over sixty students. He hoped that the School 
would tend to better, not only the condition of libraries, but also 
that of librarians. The latter must be paid mere adequately. 
When one learns the salaries that are paid to librarians, he 
remarked, one is astounded that libraries have been able to 
procure the services of such men as now administer them. ‘‘ The 
qualifications required of hbrarians are appalling,’ remarked Sir 
F. G. Kenyon, in his inaugural address, ‘‘ Omniscience is only 
the beginning’; and he traced the progress of ideas about the 
profession to the present position. The foundation of the School 
by the University was a definite recognition of the fact that 
librarianship was a profession for which a special training was 
necessary. The School was in the nature of an experiment, but 
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“that experiment must never be gone back upon”; it must be 
made to sueceed. Dr. E. A. Baker showed that the library arts, 
especially cataloguing and indexing had definite value for 
commercial and professional workers other than librarians, and 
hoped that many of these would take some part of the Library 
School courses. 


% 


We understand that some of the School courses are being so 
largely attended that the ordinary lecture rooms will not 


accommodate them. 
* * 


There are signs of educational activity throughvut the country. 
At Liverpool Technical Schoo! a class in preparation for the 
Preliminary Test and classes in classification, cataloguing and 
routine are being held; we have hopes that the Manchester 
Fellowship will revive, or commence, classes; and we have heard 
whispers of possible classes at Leeds. All this is as it should be; 
we want even more. Assistants can afford to ignore the specious 
statements that it is of no use to study for L.A. certificates 
because they may be regarded as inferior to those of University 
College. This is unadulterated nonsense, if it is read to mean 
that librarians will regard ass.stants uncertificated by the L.A. as 
the equals of those who are so certificated. The critics of a possible 
university diploma themselves declare that they will prefer library 
experience plus L.A. certificates to any university training. Surely 
that is a sufficient guide to the assistants who are in doubt. 


*% 


Owing to a new Army Order a large number of men will be 
released from Military Service at the beginning of November, and 
in the interests of those returning to library work the L.A. 
Education Committee will allow entries to the Correspondence 
Classes to be made until November 29th. Demobilized men and 
women should address the Secretary of the L.A., Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, S.W.1. We have an urgent criticism to make of 
these Classes in the form of questions: Are not all the teachers, 
with one exception, practising librarians? if so, is there any limit 
on the number of students a teacher may take? and can any 
teacher do justice to more than about thirty! We hope the 
Education Committee has a satisfactory answer. 


* 


We are told that there may be an examination for the new 
E‘ementary Course in December. As there is no syllabus in being 
(or in visuality, which is much the same thing) yet, we await an 
anrouncement on this point with interest. 
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LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


Dear ERATOSTHENES AND CALLIMACHUs,- - 


Only once before have I intervened in your vigorous correspon- 
dence, and I do so now reluctantly, but am constrained to do so 
by the singular bitterness with which you attack certain library 
matters and the almost fatuous complacency with which you 
regard others. 

Tae Two Diptomas. 

I am not at all sure that the Library School is a desirable thing, 
especially if it will produce candidates for library appointments 
who bring no other qualification than two years academic training. 
I suppose University College has a library, but I have »ever heard 
that the University of London ever attached much importance to 
any of its libraries. Are they— this is the point—-sufficiently good 
laboratories in which to train the pubic librarians of the future? 
Is it even intended to train the students in these libraries? Surely 
that is the fundamental fact in the American library school; it is 
in a library, it may be a university library, and the alumni work in 
the library as an integral part of their studies. 

Are they likely to get this experience at University College? 

The QuESTION. 

Then comes the question you assume you have disposed of by 
jeering at it. Are there to be two diplomas? Nobody seems to 
know, and all the L.A. students are dangling on a tight rope of 
uncertainty. It may be that our present diploma is unsatisfactory, 
but I've never met anyone who dared to say that it was. It takes 
a lot of getting, if one may judge by the number of candidates 
who have started the race for it and by the few who have reached 
the goal. So, it seems, we may have another issuei by London 
University. Don't shirk the issue; it is a real one; our men who 
have spent their whole lives in libraries--who earn their bread by 
doing so—can't afford to leave them to go to University College ; 
are they to be by-passed by the new tribe of students that is being 
created by Dr. Baker and his colleagues? It is hard lines for 
them. 

Is THERE No Way Ovt? 

You make only veiled references to the Library School manage- 
ment. I thought we were to have a school preparing library 
aspirants along the lines of the L.A. syllabus for the L.A. 
examinations; a school in which so far as the curriculum was 
concerned, the L.A. was to have voice and choice. Who has a 
better right to control this matter than the organised body of 
the profession? But, if the School is to set up its own diploma, 
surely there is no such co-ordination and control? I cannot under- 
stand the matter. If the L.A. is controlling the School at all, 
cannot it influence the authorities to recognize our Diploma as 
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its own? If not, will it throw open its examinations to external 
students, just as the London Degree examination is open to every 
comer? If not, why not? We can't all go to London. 


Tur Ossection Is GENERAL. 


Any library school which issues an independent diploma is 
subject to the same objection. Only those who can attend the 
School cau get it. It seems that the real remedy is that there 
should be no library schools at all; but I suppose that is too 
drastic a policy to suggest. Perhaps the trouble is inherent in the 
thing. Whenever a new mode of training appears which is in 
advance of the current conditions, those who cannot take 
advantage of the training are bound to be at a disadvantage as 
compared with those who can. But we want to ease the dis- 
advantage as much as may be, and I do suggest that every examina- 
tion in librarianship should be open to all library students 
irrespective of where they have received their training. 

Answer these questions, my giib and self-satisfied philosophers, 
if you can. : 

Aw Impossisie Position. 

A library in Southwark was condemned to be closed by its 
authority, or, anyway the building was to be sold to a bank or some 
such concern, which amounted to the same thing. Said they: 
“It is little used; we have little money; go to, let us raise funds 
much needed for the libraries as a whole by disposing of our white 
elephant.” But the people would not agree. They grew clamant ; 
held public meetings; threatened revolution ; and the project was 
dropped. Huzza! the public library has some affectionate hearts 
watching over it. That is picture one. Behold picture two. 
Chiswick Public Library Committee has solemnly asseverated that 
if the Civil Service War Bonus is given to the library staff it will 
put up its shutters; I suppose it is in the same boat as I am; 
we have to pay the bonus by direct order of the Council and we 
have to do it out of the penny rate. Thus on one hand you have 
the people demanding that the library shall be kept open; on the 
other you have the authority declaring solemnly that if it gives 
its library staff a living wage it cannot carry on. Was a situation 
more absurd ever known? And yet Mr. Fisher lingers. While 
his legislative grass, which is to nourish us all, is growing, we starve 
for lack of the veriest provender. I believe he has written to 
scores of despairing librarians saying that ‘‘ the matter is receiving 
his careful consideration.”—-Which means? 

THe Carnecie Trust. 

It is really time that someone spoke, and spoke in no uncertain 
voice, to the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. This great body 
is on the way to become an encourager of sweating; and that is 
rather remote from the intention of its founder. Look you: as 
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I write an advertisement appears in the great London journals 
which I want to transcribe. It ought to be printed in red ink 
against the Day of Judgment. 


Carnecie Unitep Kincpom Trust. 
Centrat Book Repository, Dustin. 


The Advisory Committee for Ireland invite applications for 
the post of Assistant Librarian (male or female) of the Central 
Books Repository, Dublin, at a commencing salary of £150 
per annum. 

Candidates must have a practical knowledge of cataloguing 
on the decimal system of classification (sic) and card-charging 
as approved by recognised authorities. 

Forms of application, ete. 


You will observe that a skilled cataloguer and classifier is 
wanted, a person therefore of education and sound experience ; 
this cannot be available in a very young person. And a young 
police constable receives in addition to clothing and other 
perquisites, a commencing salary of £182! Thus are the rewards 
of brain and brawn to be assessed. The matter needs attention, 
because this sum—-£150 per annum—is the standard salary that 
has been offered in connection with the Carnegie Rural Libraries. 
Only one has offered a sum markedly higher (Wilts, £250). It is 
reasonable therefore to infer that the advisers of the Trust have 
recommended this salary. It is a perfectly amazing assessment of 
the value of the qualities required, and is not enough for an 
educated grown-up to live upon now-a-days. If the Carnegie Trust 
cannot do better than this, it should cease to establish rurai 
libraries, which so far as salaries are concerned perpetuate and 
aggravate the worst evils of town libraries. 


THE Wor 


KALLIKRATES. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of the 
writers of ** LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.”’] 


LIBRARY NEWS. 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and changes. 
and other local items of general interest are particularly welcome.] 


CuristcHurcH, New Zeatanp.--The Canterbury Public Library 
has now been established for a period of 60 years, the first action 
taken in the direction of providing a Library for Christchurch 
was at a meeting, held on May 26th, 1859. Certain rules were 
adopted and the committee was instructed to secure a site and 
erect a building as soon as possible. The Library was forma!ly 
opened on August 4th, 1859. In 1862 another portion of the 
building was finished. In 1873 the Provincial Government gave 
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the control of the Library to the Board of Governors of Canter- 
bury College (University of New Zeland), and in 1875 a new 
wing was added to the building. In 1876 the Provincial Council 
Library, consisting of 1212 volumes, was transferred to the Public 
Library. 

In 1898 the late Mr. James Gammack left a bequest of revenue 
from his estate, to be applied for the benelit of the Library, and 
the present annual income from this source is £700. In 1900 the 
late Mr. Arthur Postle left a bequest of nearly £2,000 for the 
purchase of books for lending and reference libraries, the present 
annual income from this source being about £80. The Library 
also receives £1,400 per annum from other endowments. The 
Library receives no contribution from the Christchurch City 
Council. 

The present building contains a Reading R: om, Magazine Room, 
Reference, Lending and Juvenile Libraries, and the open-access 
system has been adopted in all departments, while the method of 
changing is by book card in pocket system. There are over 
40,000 volumes in stock in all departments, and there are nearly 
400 periodicals, etc., on file in the Magazine and Reading Rooms. 
The annual expenditure is close upon £3,000, £1,063 being for 
salaries alone. 

The staff consists of Librarian, two male and five female 
assistants. The present Librarian, Mr. Ernest J. Bell, was 
appointed im 1913, and was trained formerly in the Richmond, 
Hammersmith, and Fulham Libraries, London. Since 1913 the 
whole of the library has been re-organized and brought up-to-date, 
until it now ranks as one of the foremost public libraries in the 
Dominion. 

Curistcuurcn, New Zearanp. system of travelling libraries 
has been inaugurated for the supply of books to the outlying 
districts of the Province of Canterbury. The scheme has been 
drafted by Mr. Ernest J. Bell, Chief Librarian of the Canterbury 
Public Library. The boxes will each contain 25 volumes, and 
these will be loaned to a district for a period of four months. 
The Canterbury Progress League has promised to assist the scheme 
by contributing £5 per annum per box, and already 10 wayback 
districts, not having libraries, have signified their intention to 
-take advantage of the scheme. 


PERSONAL. 


Wican’s New Liprawan.--Mr. A. J. Hawkes, Chief Classifier 
and Cataloguer, National Welsh Library, Aberystwyth, has been 
appointed to the position of Chief Librarian at the Wigan 
Library. Mr. Hawkes succeeds the late Mr. Henry Tennyson 
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Folkard, F.S.A., who held the position from 1877, and was 
Wigan’s first Librarian. There were fifty-two applications for the 
position, which is regarded as one of the ‘‘ plums “in the Library 
world. Dr. Axon, of Manchester, once declared that the Wigan 
catalogue was not merely a list of books they had in the Library, 
but it was an important contribution to English bibliography. 
The Earl of Crawford is Chairman of the Wigan Library Com- 
mittee. Mr. Hawkes, who is 34 years of age, held appointments 
at Leeds and Bournemouth before going to Aberystwyth. 


HI. P. Dinelli, the Beputy Librarian of 
Hammersmith, has been appointed Chief Librarian, Hammersmith. 
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' Mr. William Holt-Jackson who, previous to joining the Army 
in 1916, was senior assistant at the Public Library, Gloucester, 
has been appointed Sub-Librarian at Twickenham. 


REVIEWS. 
LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 


Bournemouth Public Libraries. Riddle, Charles (Hd.). A List of 
Books on Technology, Commerce and Allied Subjects in the 
Central Library; with an index of Subjects. 88 pp., er. Sve. 
June, 1919. Threepence. 


An alphabetic-classed catalogue on liberal lines, showing that the 
Bournemouth collection in technology is extremely good for a town 
which has no definite manufactures. The alphabetica’ arrange- 
ment gives us such headings as 


Aerial Engineering Bookbinding 

Alphabets Book-keeping, Accountancy and 
Auditing 

Ambulance Business Methods 

Architecture and Building Carpets and Rugs 

Atlases and Gazetteers Celluloid 

etc. 


Under each of these headings the arrangement is again 
alphabetical by sub-topics, and each ends with the current periodical 
on the subject. The catalogue is therefore a good example of 
alphabetical work, and in this catalogue that dangerous method 
seems to be justified. There are occasional! annotations, and the 
contents of general treatises are set out. (ne wonders why it is 
confined to books in the Central Library, seeing that the industrial 
districts of Bournemouth are Winton, Springbourne and Boscombe, 
where there are Branch Libraries. Otherwise the catalogue is 
good, and should be of immense service. It shows that a generous 
spirit informs the work of the library that publishes it. 
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GENERAL. 


Spencer, M. Lyte, Ph.D. News Writing; the gathering, handling 
and writing of news stories. Cr. 8vo., pp. 357. George G. 
Harrop & Co., Ltd., 1919. 7/6 nett. 


The author is on the staff of “ The Milwaukee Journal” and his work 
deals naturally with its subject from the American point of view, which 
is more vivid, and contains greater scope for wits even than the Fleet 
Street variety. The book is written in the belief ‘‘ that news writing as 
a craft can be taught,’ and its greatest recommendation as to complete- 
ness and lucidity is the fact that if the pupil has not learnt the theory 
of his trade by the time he has mastered these entertaining pages, Mr. 
Spencer's contention must be wrong. Proof-readers’ marks, terminology 
and exercises form a valuable addition to the work. 


Loox Avetiox Recorns. Vol. 16, Pt. 4, Karslake & Co., 1919. 
Received. Note to follow. 


FICTION. 


Fietrcuer, J. 8S. The Borough Treasurer. Cr. 8vo., pp. 320. 
Ward, Lock & Co., Ltd., 1919. 6/- nett. 


Murder occurs early in the book, and the victim is cognizant of the 
ill-doing of the Borough Treasurer and the ‘Mayor of Whitehaven. Since 
they were partners in crime, and partners in virtue for thirty years to 
follow, it seems odd that they should not have chosen a change of name 
more ingenious and misieading than Mallalieu and Cotherstone in the 
place of (Mallous and Chidforth, 


Wuitre, Frev M. he Case for the Crown. Cr. 8vo., pp. 311. 
Ward, Lock & Co., Ltd., 1919. 6/- nett. 


“The woman at the table languidly peeling a peach looked like a 
beautiful white flower floating on a lake of flame.” As a matter of fact 
she is soon accused of murdering her husband who has been mixed up 
with a powerful Chinese Secret Society called the Three Fishes. 


Punsuon, E. R. The Solitary House. Cr. 8vo., pp. 303. Ward, 
Lock & Co., Ltd., 1919 6/- nett. 

A confused story in which a fearsome beast, half man, half animal, is 
responsible for the disappearance of various inconvenient characters in 
the book, He also nearty frightens to death those who are essential to. 
the story. 


Wattace, Epcar. The Green Rush. Cr. 8vo., pp. 318. Ward, 
Lock & Co., Ltd., 1919. 6/- nett. 


A potboiler by this versatile author, in which an ingenious plan to 
destroy the wheat fields of the world—save those of Germany—is devised 
by one of her spies. We have aiready pointed out that we much prefer Mr. 
Wallace's serious work. 


Harotp. Wyndham's Partner. Cr. 8vo., pp. 320. 
Ward, Lock & Co., Ltd., 1919. 67- nett. 


Wyndham is not beyond reproach and his young wife soon discovers 
the fact but forgives him. This is a story of West Africa and the 
Caritbean coast in which the secret Leopard Society is mentioned. 
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Bessey J. Percivar. Paid Out. Cr. 8vo., pp. 295. Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co., Ltd., 1919. 6/- nett. 
This is a curious story of a man who is tempted by a huge diamond, 
drugs its owner and locks him in lis safe. His punishment is well worked 
out, theugh fantastic, if too closely subjected to criticism. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The twenty-fifth Inaugural Meeting of the L.A.A. was held at 
the rooms of the Chemical Society on Wednesday, 15th October. 
After those present had examined the valuable contents of the 
Library and had partaken of the refreshments hospitably provided, 
Prof. J. M. Thomson, LL.D., F.R.S., Chairman of the Chemical 
Society Library Committee, took the chair, and the introductory 
business proceedings terminated, the Secretary of the L.A.A. read 
the following letter which had been received by him from the 
Minister of Education : -— 

Board of Education, 
Whitehall, London, 8.W.1. 
13th October, 1919. 
Dear Sir, 

I much regret that the pressure of my Ministerial duties has 
made it impossible for me to be present and address the members 
of the Library Assistants’ Association on the occasion of their 
25th Inaugural Meeting. I am aware of the active interest which 
your Association has shown since its formation in the development 
of Public Libraries and in the improvement of the qualifications 
of its members and of Libraries generally, and I have much 
pleasure in sending them a message of congratulation and 
encouragement. 

The Library Service is always important from an educational 
and social point of view, and its importance grows with the 
development of Education and the improvement of the social 
conditions of the country. Its success must, in large measure, 
depend on the interest taken by the public, and it is gratifying to 
think that in this country the value of Libraries is becoming more 
and more widely recognised and appreciated. I welcome the work 
of your Association in assisting the growth of this public 
recognition and I feel confident that the efforts of such bodies as 
yours can do much to raise the status of Libraries and to place 
them in the position which they ought to occupy in this country. 

The profession of a Librarian is one that requires special 
qualifications. Careful training is, or should be, an essential 
preliminary, but the good Librarian must also have judgment, 
method, taste and a genuine love of literature. The choice, care 
and arrangement of books is a work which involves great 
responsibility and demands high qualities, but above all this, a 
Librarian must be an educator in a true sense, introducing those 
who come to the Library to the treasures that it contains, guiding 
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their literary pursuits and stimulating their nascent enthusiasms. 
I hope that the Library Assistants’ Association will continue to 
aim at improving the professional qualifications of its members 
and providing them with those valuable facilities for exchanging 
views on matters of common interest and library technique which 
it has hitherto afforded. 

The recent remarkable growth of interest in Education among 
all classes of the community is bound to re-act on the Library 
Movement, and I hope that as time goes on the Schools and the 
Libraries will work more and more closely together. I welcome 
the enthusiasm of your Association and I wish you all success in 
the larger future which is opening out before you. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) H. A. L. Fisner. 


Professor Thomson spoke a few words of cordial welcome and 
sympathy with the Library Movement, and then called upon 
Professor J. Adams, M.A., B.Sc., Principal of the London Day 
Training College and author of a number of works on Education, 
to give the address. 

Professor Adams, in the course of a most interesting peroration, 
developed the theme of the relationship between the teacher and 
the book in education. The teacher expounded to the student the 
knowledge gained from the book, and it was to the advantage of 
the student to have such oral instruction in addition to the help 
he would gain from books. Nevertheless, the book was of increasing 
importance, and the present-day outcry against ‘ bookishness ” 
was not in depreciation of books but was a protest against the 
wrong use of them. 

Of great significance to Library Assistants was Professor Adams’ 
exposition of the future position of Librarians in regard to 
Education, as intimating what will be expected of the Profession 
under the new régime. The Professor suggested that instead of 
being a passive factor, the librarian of the future would be an 
active factor in the diffusion of knowledge. He would create a 
demand for the best literature, and not merely supply what the 
public asked for. He and_ his staff would also seek, though 
unobstrusively, to guide and educate their readers, and by 
co-operating with the teachers, develop the Children’s Library 
Movement and providing more duplicates than hitherto for the 
benefit of students at classes, they would become a recognised and 
potential force in the educational scheme of the country. 

The hearty vote of thanks accorded to the Professor at the close 
of the proceedings indicated the keen appreciation and interest 
with which those present had listened to his address. . 

G.R. 
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